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“ And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant places; and her time is 
near to come, and her days shall not be prolonged.” —Isa. xiii. 23. 


It is matter of extreme difficulty to determine whether 
the word which our translators render “% fox,’’ means in 
reality that animal, or whether, as has been urged by many 
of the most skilful interpreters, it ought not to be translat- 
ed “‘ jackal.” The Hebrew name means literally an ani- 
mal which burrows or makes holes in the earth; a descrip- 
tion which applies equally well to both. That the jackal 
is most probably the animal in question, may be inferred 
from the fact, that in two of the passages in which the 
word occurs, it alone answers the description. Thus, in 
Psalm Ixiii. 10, David says, ‘‘ They that seek after my soul 
to destroy it... . shall fall by the sword, they shall be a 
portion for foxes.” It has not, so far as we are aware, 
been observed that foxes prey upon dead carcasses; while 
it is well known, that in those countries in which jackals 
prevail, the graves have to be dug very deep, and to be 
covered over with large thorns, to prevent the bodies be- 
ing dug up and devoured by these animals. Again, in 
the passage in the Book of Judges, in which the celebrat- 
ed exploit of Samson, in destroying the crops and vine- 
yards of the Philistines, is recorded, it seems evident ‘that 
the jackal, and not the fox, was the animal employed ; for, 
beside the difficulty of capturing so many foxes, which are 
solitary animals, and which, if not rare, are at least, not 
plentiful in these countries, the jackal is gregarious, wan- 
dering about in packs, and being very numerous, the cap- 
ture of so large a number as was required, would be a mat- 
ter of comparative ease. 

The jackal is found in almost every part of Africa, in 
Syria, Persia, and the whole of Southern Asia. Itis about 
the size of the common fox ; the under part of its body is 
of a dingy yellow, which inclines to tawny on the sides 
and back. They associate together in large packs ; some- 
times so many as two or three hundred are found hunting 
together. ‘They are very voracious and indiscriminate in 
their feeding, pursuing and running down the larger ani- 
mals, and devouring with greediness the most putrid sub- 
stances ; when animal food cannot be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity, they do not scruple to eat fruit, &c. and 
frequently do great damage to the vineyards. 

The jackals are, properly speaking, nocturnal animals, 
prowling about as soon as night sets in, in search of food ; 
and when in pursuit of their prey, utter a dismal and long- 
continued howl, which one traveller compares to the wail- 
i Dr. Leyden, one 
of the most distinguished men who have fallen victims to 
the jnhospitable climates of India, thus alludes to these 
hocturnal cries in his ‘‘ Address to an Indian Gold Coin :” 

‘Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here ? 
How can I love to see thee shine 
So bright whom I have bought so dear! 
The tent-ropes flapping .one I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm; 
The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear, 
When mirth and music want to charm.” 


“ Jackals,” says an anonymous writer, well acquainted 
with the manners, natural history, and productions of the 
Rast, “like the foxes, live in holes which they form in the 
gtound; they are particularly fond of establishing them- 
selves in ruined towns, not only because they there find 
humerous secure retreats, ready made or completed with 
ease, but because the same facilities attract to such places 




















other animals on which they prey: From this circum- 
stance the prophets, in describing the future desolation of 
a city, says it shall become the habitation of jackals; a 
prediction verified by the actual condition of the towns to 
which their prophecies apply.” 

[Pictorial Mustrations of the Bible. 














Narrative. 








THE FARMER AND SOLDIER. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


It was a cold evening in winter.. A lamp cast its cheer- 
ful ray from the window of a small farm-house, in one of 
the villages of New England. A fire was burning bright- 
ly on the hearth, and two brothers sat near it. Several 
school-books lay by them on the table, from which they 
had been studying their lessons for the next day. Their 
parents had retired to rest, and the boys were conversing 
earnestly. ‘The youngest who was abvut thirteen, said— 

** John,—I mean to be a soldier.” 

** Why so, James!” 

‘“‘T have been reading the life of Alexander of Macedon, 
and also a good deal about Napoleon Bonaparte. { think 
they were the greatest men thatever lived. There is noth- 
ing in this world like the glory of the warrior.” 

** Tt does not seem to me glorious, to do so much harm. 
To destroy multitudes of innocent men, and to make 
such mourning in families, and so much poverty and mise- 
ry in the world,—is more cruel than glorious.” 

‘“*Q, but then, John, to be so honored, and to have so 
many soldiers under your command, and the fame of such 
mighty victories, what glory is there, to be compared with 
this !” 

‘‘ James, our good minister told us in his sermon last 
Sunday, that the end of life was the test of its goodness. 
Now Alexander that you call the Great, got intoxicated, 
and died like a madman, and Napoleon was imprisoned on 
a desolate island, like a chained wild beast, for the world 
to gaze and wonder at. It was as necessary that he should 
be confined, as that a ferocious monster should be put in 
a cage.” 

*‘ John, your ideas are very limited. You are not capa- 
ble of admiring heroes. You are just fit to be a farmer. 
I dare say that to break a pair of steers is your highest am- 
bition,—and to spend your days in ploughing and reaping, 
would be glory enough for you.” 

The voice of their father was now heard calling, ‘“‘boys, 
go to bed.’’ So ended their conversation for that night. 

Fifteen years passed away, and the same season again 
returned. From the same window a bright lamp gleam- 
ed, and on the same hearth was a cheerful fire. The buil- 
ding seemed unaltered, but among its inmates there were 
changes. The parents who had tren retired to rest, had 
now laid down in the deeper sleep of the grave. They 
were pious, and among the little circle of their native vil- 
lage, their memory was held in sweet remembrance. 

In the same chairs which they used to occupy, were 
seated the oldest son and his wife. A babe lay in the cra- 
dle, and two other little ones breathed sweetly from their 
trundle-bed, in the quiet sleep of childhood. 

A blast, with snow, came against the casement. “I al- 
ways think,” said John, a great deal about my poor broth- 
er, at this season of the year, and especially in stormy 
nights. But it is now so many years since we have heard 


from him, and his way of life exposed him to so much 





danger, that I fear we have strong reason to believe him 
dead.”’ 


‘* What a pity,” replied the wife, ‘‘ that he would be a 
soldier.” 

A faint knocking was heard at the door. It was open- 
ed, and a man entered wearily, and leaning upon crutches. 
His clothes were thin and tattered, and his countenance 
haggard. They reached him a chair, and he sank into it. 
He gazed earnestly on each of their faces, then on the 
sleeping children ; and then on every article of furniture, 
as on some recollected friend. Stretching out his wither- 
ed arms, he said in a tone scarcely audible, “‘ brother— 
brother.” The sound of that voice opened the tender re- 
membrances of many years, They hastened to welcome 
the wanderer, and to mingle their tears with his. 

“¢ Brother,—sister, I have come home to you to die.” 

He was too much exhausted to converse, and they ex- 
erted themselves to prepare him fitting nourishment, and 
to make him comfortable for the night. The next morn- 
ing he was unable to rise. They sat by his bed, and 
soothed his worn heart with kindness, and told him the 
simple narrative of al] that had befallen them in their quiet 
abode. 

** Among all my troubles,” said he, “ and I have had 
many, none has so bowed me down, as my sin in leaving 
home without the knowledge of my parents, to become a 
soldier, when I knew it was against their will. I have 
felt the pain of wounds, but there is nothing like the sting 
of conscience. WhenI have lain perishing with hunger, 
and parching with thirst, a prisoner in the enemy’s hands, 
the image of my home, and of my ingratitude, would be 
with me when I lay down, and when I rose up. I would 
think I saw my mother bending tenderly over me, as she 
used to do, when I only hada headache, and my father 
with the Bible in his hand, out of which he read to us in 
the evening, before his prayer, but when I have stretch- 
ed out my hands to say, ‘‘ Father, I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son,” I would awake, and it was all a 
dream. But there would still be the memory of my dis- 
obedience, and how bitterly have I wept to think that 
the child of so many peaceful precepts had become a man 
of blood.” 

_His brother hastened to assure him of the perfect for- 
giveness of his parents, and that daily and nightly he was 
mentioned in their supplications at the family altar, as their 
loved, and absent, and erring one. 

** Yes, and those prayers followed me. But for them, 
I should have been a reprobate. They plucked me asa 
brand from the burning, when I thought myself forsaken 
both of God and man.” 

As his strength permitted, he told them the story of his 
wanderings and sufferings. He had been in battles by sea 
and by land. He had heard the deep ocean echo with the 
thunder of war, and seen the earth drink in the strange, 
red shower, from mangled and palpitating bosoms. He 
had stood in the martial lists of Europe, and jeoparded his 
life for a foreign power, and had pursued, in his own 
land, the hunted Indian, flying at midnight, from his flam- 
ing hnt. He had gone with the bravest, where danger 
thickened, and had sought in every place for the glory of 
war, but had found only misery. 

“That glory, which dazzled me in my days of boyhood, 
and which I supposed was always the reward of the brave, 
continually eluded me. It is reserved for the successful 
leaders of armies. ‘They alone are the heroes, while the 
poor soldiers, by whose toil the victories are won, endure 
the hardships, that others may reap the fame. Yet how 
light is all the boasted glory, which was ever obtained by 
the greatest commander, compared with the good that he 
forfeits, and the sorrow that he inflicts in order to ob- 
tain it. 

‘‘ Sometimes, when we were ready for a battle, and just 
before we rushed into it, I have felt a fearful shuddering, 
an inexpressible horror at the thought of butchering my 
fellow creatures. But, in the heat of contest, such feel- 
ings vanished, and the madness and desperation of a 
—" possessed me. I cared neither for heaven nor 

ell. 

** You, who dwell in the midst of the influences of mer- 
cy, and shrink to give pain even to an animal, can hardly 
imagine what hardness of heart comes with the life of a 
soldier, deeds of cruelty are always before him, and he 
heeds neither the sufferings of the starving infant, nor the 
groans of its‘Uying mother. 

““Of my own varieties of pain I will not speak. Yet 
when J have lain on the field of battle, unable to move 
from among the feet of trampling horses ; when my wounds 
stiffened in the chilly night air, and no man cared for my 
soul, I have thought it was no more than just, since my 
own hand had dealt the same violence to others, perhaps 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








inflicted even keener anguish than that which was appoint- 
ed me. 

‘* But the greatest evil of a soldier’s life is not the hard- 
ships to which he is exposed, or the wounds he may sus- 
tain, but the sin with which he is surrounded, and made 
familiar. Oaths, imprecations, and contempt for every 
thing sacred, are the elements of his trade. All the sweet 
and holy influences of the Sabbath, and the precepts of the 
gospel impressed upon his childhood, are swept away. 
But in this hardened career, though I exerted myself to 
appear bold and courageous, my heart constantly misgave 
me. God grant that it may be purified by repentance and 
by the atonement of a Redeemer, before [ am summoned 
to the dread bar of judgment.” 

His friends flattered themselves, that by medical skill 
and nursing, he might be eventually restored to health. 
But he said, 

“Tt can never be. My vital energies are wasted. 
Even now, death standeth at my right hand. When I enter- 
ed this peaceful valley, and my swollen limbs tottered, and 
began to fail, | prayed to my God, O give them ‘strength 
but a little longer, and hold thou me up till I reach the 
home where I was born, that I may die there, and be 
buried by the side of my father and my mother, and I will 
ask no more. 

The sick and penitent soldier labored hard for the hope 
of salvation. Te felt that there was much to be changed 
in his soul, ere it could be fitted for the holy enjoyments 
of a realm of purity and peace. He prayed, and wept, 
and studied the Scriptures, and conversed with good men. 

“ Brother,” he would say, ‘“‘ you have been a man of 
peace. In the quiet occupations of husbandry, you have 
served God, and loved your neighbor. You have been 
merciful to the animal creation. You have taken the 
fleece, and saved the sheep alive. But I have wantonly 
defaced the image of God, and stopped that breath, which 
I never can restore. You have taken the honey, and pre- 
served the laboring bee. But I have destroyed man and 
his habitation,—burned the hive, and spilled the honey on 
the ground, You cannot imagine how bitter is the war- 
fare in my soul with the “ Prince of the power of the air,” 
the spirit that ruleth in the children of disobedience. ” 

He declined rapidly. Death came on with hasty strides. 
Laying his cold hand upon the head of the eldest little 
boy, who had been much around his bed in his sickness, 

he said, ‘‘ dear John, never be a soldier. Sister, brother, 
you have been as angels of mercy tome. ‘The blessings 
of the God of peace abide with you, and upon your 
house.” 

The venerable minister, who had instructed his child- 
hood, and laid his parents in the grave, and had oft-times 
visited him in his affliction, stood by his side, as he went 
down into the valley of the shadow of death. 

** My son, look unto the Lamb of God.” 

‘* Yes, father, there is a fulness in him for me, the chief 
of sinners.” 

There was a short and solemn pause. Then he added, 
“yet, let no one sin against light and against love.” 

The white-haired man of God lifted up his fervent 
prayer for the departing soul. He commended it to the 
boundless riches of divine grace, and hesought for it an 
easy passage to that world where there is no sin, neither 
sorrow, nor crying. 

He ceased, and the eyes of the dying man had closed. 
There was no gasping, or heaving of the breast, and they 
thought that the breath had quitted the clay. They were 
about to speak of him as having passed where all tears are 
wiped away. But there was a faint sigh, and the pale lips 
slowly moved. Bowing down they caught the whisper of 
his last words, “ Jesus, thou whose last gift was peace, 
take a sinner unto Thee.” — Protestant Telegraph. 


Moral Cales 














ORIGINAL. 


EDWARD MILLS, 


Or, ‘‘ Riches take to themselves wings.’’ 


Edward Mills was the youngest of three sons, belonging 
to the family of Mrs. Addy Mills, a poor but honest and 
industrious widow, who resided in a country town, not one 
hundred miles from Boston. 

Edward’s father died when he was but three years of 
age, leaving his mother a widow, with nothing to aid in 
supporting herself and family, (consisting of the three sons 
above noticed, and two daughters, the youngest of which 
was an infant,) excepting her own resources. 

Mrs. Miils was obliged to labor diligently, and econo- 
mize closely, to keep herself and her little ones from the 
pinching fingers of want, and maintain an air of neatness 
and comfort in dress, for many years after the death of her 
husband. 

As time rolled on, Edward’s brothers became large 
enough to earn their living, and were put to respectable 
places for that purpose. Edward, Julia and Louisa still 
resided with their mother. At length, when Edward was 
eight years old, and Julia was ten, their mother became 
ill, and finding it difficult to support herself and her three 
youngest children, an uncle of Edward’s kindly offered to 
have him live with him. A brother of Mrs. Mills, upon 
whom she had depended for some trifling aid in sickness, 
promptly seconded the offer, and whether from regard to 
Julia, or a love for his purse I cannot tell, loudly demand- 
ed that she also should leave home. Edward and Julia 


were very tenderly attached to each other, and to their 

mother and little sister, and looked upon a separation from 

each other as a state of banishment. For hours they 

would contrive how an occasional interview could be ob- 

tained after they left home, or what they could do that 

would please their mother. 

‘Uncle John will not let me come home very often, I 

know,” said Edward, “‘ and if you, Julia, live with uncle 
Oliver, we shall both be too far from home to visit our 
dear mother, without we can ride! Only think, we shall 

be five miles apart !”’ 

Soon after this conversation, Edward went to live with 
“uncle John,’’ as he was called. J.arge tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he kissed his two sisters and received the 
trembling charge from his mother. ‘‘ Be a good boy, Ed- 
ward, and love and obey uncle John and aunt Caroline.” 

{ must tell my little readers that Edward’s uncle, with 
whom he was going to live, was a person of consequence 
in his own town, as he possessed a great deal of property, 
and was more noted for his foresight in making a ‘‘ good 
bargain,” than any sympathy he inherited for children. 
He supposed that Edward might well pay for his board by 
running on errands, and waiting upon aunt Caroline, his 
wife. Aunt Caroline was an unfeeling, haughty woman, 
and seemed to think a poor person too insignificant for her 
notice. Edward hoped to find in aunt Caroline a warm 
friend and a mother ; but in this he was sadly disappoint- 
ed. He had not resided long in the family of his uncle, 
before he felt the want of his own dear mother’s soft hand 
to wipe his flowing tears, and her cheerful tones to hush 
the tumults of his boyish sorrows. Uncle John was large- 
ly engaged in trade, and as prosperity followed his plans, 
he was generally very good natured. But after Edward 











had lived in his family three years, a sad reverse took 
place, and disappointment after disappointment was his lot. 
His largest schemes failed, and one loss followed another 
in rapid succession, until *‘ uncle John” became disccur- 
aged. Aunt Caroline felt that their circumstances were 
becoming involved, and her mortified pride seemed to vent 
its full fury upon the person of her patient nephew 
Edward. Mr. Broad (for that was the surname of 
Edward’s uncle,) soon became a confirmed tipler—his 
business was neglected, debts accumulated, his wife and 
himself quarrelled, and had not death separated them by 
removing Mr. Broad, their fireside might have presented 
now and then a scene quite as revolting as ‘‘ a poor man’s 
family circle,” of which aunt Caroline used to speak, with 
apparent horror and disgust. ‘ How thankful ought you 
to be, Edward,” said Mrs. Broad, “‘ that your uncle con- 
descended to notice such a poor boy as you were, and per- 
mitted you to reside in our family.” This remark was 
thrown out when Mr. and Mrs. Broad were in the full tide 
of prosperity ; when aunt Caroline’s fingers were encir- 
cled by as many gold rings and her head surmounted by 
as large and richly ornamented turban as could be found 
in H Edward was but a boy then; yet the disci- 
pline of his uncle, seconded by the fault finding of his’ 





thought that uncle John’s benevolence, must have been 
powerfully overdone by allowing him to enter his family, 
as he was quite certain that a large share of the usage he 
had since received, was dictated by a very different 
motive. 

At the time of Mr. Broad’s death, Edward was twenty- 
three years old, and a partner with a Mr. Royst, whose 
daughter he had just married. They were engaged in a 
very prosperous business, and in the town of A. in which 
young Mills resided, no young man could boast a greater 
‘or better influence than himself. Widow Mills, and ‘ lit- 
tle Louisa,” both died, soon after Edward left home. Ed- 
ward’s heart was almost broken at their loss. Again and 
again he visited their graves, and revolved in his mind the 
tender smiles of his little sister, and the dying charge of 
his widowed mother. Julia became a teacher in one of 
the New England Female Seminaries; and like Edward, 
was a devoted Christian. 

Years rolled round, and Edward Mills, Esq. became a 
noted man in his own county. As he was returning one 
| day from Worcester, where he had been to transact sume 
business of importance with Judge B. he called at a large 
house by the road side, toask for a draught of water. An 
aged and infirm lady in a very tidy, but plain dress, met 
him at the door, and kindly waited upon him to a glass of 
water; after which she inquired the name of her guest. 
‘* My name is Edward Mills,” was the reply. ‘ Edward 
Mills !” exclaimed the old lady. ‘‘ Edward Mills of A?” 
“Yes.” ‘‘ Have you forgotten aunt Caroline Board!” 
shouted the old lady seizing his hand. ‘I am aunt Caro- 
line! and this poor house is now my home!” Mr. Mills 
entered the house, and ‘‘ aunt Caroline”? with tears and 
sobs related her sad experience, and bitterly reproached 
herself for her former hatred of poor people. ‘God has 
humbled my proud disposition,” said she, ‘‘ and made me 
feel that riches take to themselves wings, and fly away.” 
Aunt Caroline was indeed, we hope, an altered woman, 
and a sincere Christian. Mr. Mills very kindly took his 
aunt from the “‘ poor house,” as it was called, to his own 
home, where after a lapse of two years, she died. It ap- 
peared at Mr. Broad’s death that repeated losses, intem- 
perance and mismanagement had destroyed nearly his 
whole estate, and sickness soon threw his widow upon 
public charity. I have wearied your patience with this 
long story, my young friends, and will close by begging 
you all to remember, that wealth to day, may give place to 
poverty to-morrow. NeEReEvs. 

Natick, Jan. 24. 





aunt, had made him quite a philosopher ; and he inwardly ° 


Parental. 








ORIGINAL. 


NO LOVE, WITHOUT OBEDIENCE. 


Not long since, I was summoned suddenly, to the house 
of my childhood, to follow to the grave a beloved, a pray- 
ing mother. Death had done its work, and my home was 
made desolate. ‘The day previous to that in which we 
committed dust to dust, 1 wandered almost involuntarily, 
into the old churchyard. The furious storm seemed con- 
sonant with the feelings within. Standing upon the spot, 
which was soon to be the final resting place of her, who 
had so long prayed for me, memory brought vividly to my 
mind, scenes of other years. How enduring are early im- 
pressions. One scene, and the counsel I then received, 
presented itself so strongly to my mind, that it absorbed 
my thoughts. Within a few rods, stood the old home- 
stead. In the orchard adjoining, stood the same old tree, 
beneath which, when I was but five years old, that moth- 
er counselled and prayed for me. It seemed but as yes- 
terday. There she talked to me about Jesus, how he 
came from heaven to save sinners, how he was treated, and 
how he died, until my young heart was melted, and my 
eyes overflowed with tears. Shetold mel must love him, 
who had shown such love for me. ‘‘Oh I do love him,” 
I said, in the fullness of my heart. ‘‘ But remember, my 
child, if you do love that Saviour you will obey him, and 
strive to be like him.” I remembered well my feelings, 
on hearing this test of the sincerity of my love. No, I 
didn’t love him. Thirty years have passed away since, 
more than half in the neglect of that Saviour, but the coun- 
sel then received, has never been forgotten. I hope never 
to forget it, so long as I have a deceitful heart to struggle 
with. Reader, do you feel that you love the Saviour. For- 
get not this truth, that all that fancied affection for God is 
spurious, where there is not obedience to His will. a. 


a eee 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 


A mother related the following seemingly trifling inci- 
dent, which forcibly illustrates the importance and power 
of parental example : 

As I was about to enter my nursery to look after my 
little ones, I observed the youngest, a boy three years of 
age, over a book which he had taken from a shelf, resem- 
bling a family Bible used before morning and evening 
prayer. 

Struck with the unusual solemnity of his manner, I 
watched, unobserved, his movements. 


through the exercise of reading, singing, and then kneel- 
ing for prayer, in imitation of his father’s daily example. 
And never was manner, voice, or gesture, more perfectly 
copied. Trifling as was this circumstance, so deep and 
solemn was the impression made upon my mind, that to 
this time I find myself mentally exclaiming, ‘‘ What man- 
ner of persons ought parents to be, in all holy conversa- 
tion and godliness!” Never, till this occurrence, had my 
mind dwelt upon the momentous fact, though so oft re- 
peated, that the future characters and the eternal destinies 
of children, are usually at a very early period, stamped by 
parental example; and I now felt what an amazing influ- 
ence must be exerted upon young children by the manner 
of performing family prayer. 

If this be true, what filial confidence, what holy obe- 
dience to the commands of God, should mark the conduct 
of parents in all family transactions! that there may be a 
holy consistency between their conduct and conversation, 
and their morning and evening devotions. A parent who 
feels and humbly acknowledges his dependence for daily 
bread, his own need of divine teaching and divine forgive- 
ness, may hope to see his children, one after another, be- 
come “trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord.” 
Some of our children may need much pruning, much cor- 
rection, yet God will never disannul his covenant promise 
to faithful, praying parents—“‘ 1 will be a God to thee, and 
to thy seed after thee.” — Mother's Magazine. 








Nursery. 





REPINING AND REPENTANCE. 

“‘O dear, I wish I could go about a little, like other 
girls,” said Emily Putnam, as in no very pleasant humor, 
she took some sewing work into her hands. ‘‘ Mother is 
always wanting me to help her.” 

A few of Emily’s school-mates had set out a few min- 
utes before, on an excursion, in search of berries, and she 
felt much disappointed at not being allowed to accompany 
them. Instead of feeling thankful that she could assist a 
little the kind mother, who had always been doing so much 
for her, she repined, because she required her help upon 


plete before the next morning. 

Mrs. Putnam’s health was very feeble. The fearful hec- 
tic had already made its appearance upon her cheek, and 
her strength was fast failing. Emily, however, did not 
know this, She had been so long accustomed to see her 
mother appear ill and weak, that she did not think so se- 
riously about it, as she would otherwise have done. She 
did not anticipate losing the kind parent, whose love had 
always made so much of her happiness. 





With great precision, and apparent devotion, he went - 


would not have objected to lighten her labor by making 4 | 
slight sacrifice. 


a piece of needle-work, which it was necessary to com- 


If she had, she © 
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Emily proceeded very slowly with her needle-work. 
She was dissatisfied and sullen, and unwilling to make an 
effort to go on rapidly and well. After she had been em- 
ployed about an hour, her mother took it to examine, and 
found that much of what she had done must be taken out. 
This circumstance helped to increase Emily’s discontent 
and trouble. She spoke impatiently and disrespectfully to 
her mother, and resumed her work more unwillingly than 
she had taken it at first. Mrs. Putnam was grieved, and 
said in a tone of mild reproach, “ You may not always 
have your mother with you, Emily, and if she should be 
taken away, you will feel sorry that you did not try to help 
her with less reluctance.” ‘These words reached the heart 
of the before sullen girl. ‘Tears started to her eyes, and 
she began to see her fault in its proper light. Her moth- 
er had been called from the room, just as she had spoken, 
and when after a few minutes she returned, she found her 
daughter truly penitent. ; 

The remainder of the afternoon, the repentant girl 
worked willingly and industriously, and before it was time 
to light the lamps for the evening, the task was com- 
pleted. 

It was an afternoon in the middle of summer, that the 
circumstances just related took place. And ere the au- 
tumn winds had given place to winter, the remains of 
Emily’s mother were consigned to the lowly tomb. 

Years have since passed away; but the scenes of that 
afternoon are indellibly impressed upon the memory of the 
bereaved daughter.—Christian Watchman. 
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THE TWO HOUSES. 


I once knew a rich man who determined to have a very 
large and beautiful house built for himself. He bought a 
lot of ground in a beautiful part of the city, and took great 
pains to have the house built in the best manner. There 
were many spacious rooms and wide halls. It was plan- 
ned so as to be warm in winter, and cool in summer. No 
expense was spared, to have it as comfortable and com- 
plete a dwelling as could be made. No doubt he looked 
forward to many years of enjoyment in his new and ele- 
gant house. 

At the same time that this large house was preparing 
for himself and his family, he had another built for them. 
And there was a great difference between the two. For 
the second house had but one small room for the whole 
family, and that room was mostly under ground. It had, 
indeed, strong walls and was built of marble, but it had no 
windows, and but one small door, and that was made of 
iron. What a contrast there was between the wide and 
lofty mansion, so bright and handsome, and the low buil- 
ding under the willow tree, which one would scarcely no- 
tice? Yet these two houses were built for the same peo- 
ple. The one was for the living family ; the other for the 
Yead. For the low house under the tree is the vault into 
which their bodies are to be placed, as one after another 
shall be called away from life. 

The vault was soon finished, and it was ready long be- 
fore the large house. And into which of them do you 
think the rich owner himself went first to take up his 
abode? Strange as it may seem, he was ready for the 
vault before the fine dwelling was ready for him; and 
many months before the spacious rooms of the new house 
were fit to be inhabited, its builder was laid in the narrow, 
dark, and cold apartment, which he will not leave until the 
earth shall give up its dead at the last day. 

This is a fact which ought to fix the attention of the 
young. To you every thing in life seems bright and hap- 
py, and promising great enjoyment, and you forget its end, 
or imagine it is too far off to be thought of. The house of 
the living is so large and beautiful, that it hides from our 
sight the house of the dead. But remember that like the 
man | have been telling you of, you may have to lie down 
in the silent grave, before you have entered upon the 
pleasures of life which you are expecting. If you will be 
wise, you will live and act in such a manner as to be pre- 
pared both for life and death; to enjoy the one and not to 
fear the other. The Saviour has declared : “‘ Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” ‘This is true 
in the most important sense possible. ‘The true believer, 
whose sins are pardoned, and who is accepted in Christ, 
has the promise of a house which is not made with hands, 
but is eternal; not in this perishing world, but in the heav- 
ens. And the passage from this life to that, is not to die 
as the world speaks of death ; it is to fall asleep on earth, 
and awake with God.— Youth’s Friend. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


“Oh! mother, how glad I am to see this soft white 
snow,” said Theodore Warden, a bright faced boy, eight 
years old, on one cold stormy morning in January, ‘‘ for 
now I can play with my handsome sled, which father gave 
me, as a New Year’s Gift.” 

“ But,” inquired his mother, ‘‘ do you know how bitter 
cold the weather is, and how furiously the north-east wind 
blows? Shall you be willing to run through the snow- 
banks and wade through the drifts, without crying and 
fretting, with the pain of fingers and feet ?” 

















‘* Why, yes! to be sure, I shall join my playmates, and 
forget all about the weather when we are rolling up the 
balls of snow, and building little houses, and coasting down 
hill, and drawing each other on our sleds. We shall have 
grand fun together; and mother, I have a name, too, for 
my little sled. It is to be called Frolic, because I expect 
to have such a fine time with it.” 

“It gives me much pleasure, Theodore,” his mother 
continued, “‘to see you so happy on this chilly morning, 
for it manifests a right spirit, to welcome with joy the va- 
rieties of each returning season, bringing as they do, ad- 
ditional tokens of our Heavenly Father’s goodness, and I 
hope you will remember to think of all these comforts, and 
not let a day pass without being grateful for them, and 
trying to use them for your improvement. But do you 
know that this cold storm, which affords you so much 
pleasure, brings to many a family, even to some of our 
near neighbors, a great deal of want and suffering? They 
have not fuel enough to keep them warm, or tight rooms 
to shelter them from the penetrating winds and snows, and 
they are not able to purchase the necessary means of pro- 
tection.” 

‘*No, mother,” answered Theodore, ‘‘I am sure I did 
not think any were so very destitute. Does the wind 
really blow through the cracks of their dwellings and drive 
the snow into them? Why, how cold and sorrowful they 
must be, such a day as this! Pray tell me where they 
live, and let me carry something to make them com- 
fortable.” 

“*T will see what we can do,” said Mrs. Marden, after 
witnessing with much pleasure, the interest which her son 
manifested in the sufferings of the poor, ‘‘ but go now and 
learn your lesson for this morning perfectly, and then come 
to me.” 

In ashort time, Theodore had finished his task, and 
was at his mother’s side, waiting anxiously for her answer. 
He was a kind-hearted boy, and always desired to assist 
those in trouble or want. ‘I am all ready now,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ let me take something on my little sled to one 
of those neighbors you spoke about.”’ 

‘* Well,” she replied, ‘ there is a poor, feeble woman in 
our street, old Mrs. Jones, who would be very grateful for 
some assistance, during this cold season. You may carry 
to her some of our good dinner, which has just been cook- 
ed, and as much dry wood as your sled will hold.” 

With great delight he loaded his sled with the articles 
and run off, through the thickly falling flakes of snow, to 
the cottage of the poor woman. He soon returned, how- 
ever, and coming into the house, his eyes sparkling with 
joy, and his face ruddy with the kisses of the frosty air, 
hastened to his mother, and said, ‘‘Oh! how much I 
thank you, dear mother, for this pleasant morning. I have 
had a great deal better time, than when I played with my 
companions, for I feel now, as though I had done some 
real good. Mrs. Jones was so glad to see the dish of 
warm meats, and the little pile of wood I carried, that she 
thanked me a hundred times, and said I must tell you how 
happy and comfortable the nice presents made her.” 

C. BE. A. 
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TUPE OF RAROTONGA. 


Far away in the southern part of the world, in the midst 
of the wide seas, many beautiful little islands are found. 
Their shores are lined with coral rocks; over the valleys 
the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and palm-trees spread their 
boughs; and around the high mountains, vast numbers of 
most beautiful birds seen flying, with their golden, green, 
and purple wings. These pleasant little spots are called 
the South Sea Islands, The people who live in them were 
once all idolaters; but the word of salvation has been 
carried to them, and many are now Christians. 

Tupe was a chief in an island called Rarotonga. Be- 
fore the missionaries went to his land, he was active in the 
service of vain idols; but when he heard the Gospel, he 
believed it, threw away his false gods, and worked hard to 
build the first house of the Lord that was raised where he 
lived. There were some who did not love Tupe, because 
he left the worship of the idols, and they set fire to his 
house when he was asleep. His house was burned down, 
but God watched over him, and saved him. The fire 
caught the chapel which was next door to Tupe’s house, 
and that was also destroyed. ‘‘O teacher,” he said, “the 
book of God is consumed! My house, my property, never 
PO but O, my book, my book! and O, the house of 

od. 

The next morning he called a meeting of the chiefs. 





‘* See,” said he, ‘‘ the house of God in ruins! what shall 


we do?” “Build it again,” they replied. ‘ Yes, friends 
that very good; when shall we begin ?” 

“ To-morrow,” they cheerfully added. ‘‘'Teacher,” he 
said to the missionary, ‘ be not cast down; let them burn, 
we will build; we will tire them out; but, teacher, do not 
leave this wicked place.” At sunrise next morning, Tupe 
and his friends were seen with their axes on their shoul- 
ders, on the way to the mountains, to cut wood, to build 
another chapel. 

Tupe loved the house of God ; but at length, he was too 
ill to go there. He was visited by the missionary. ‘‘Ah!” 
he said, “it is the will of God my seat in his house should 
be empty. Here I sit, and hear the people sing; and O! 
I wish to be there. I give myself to prayer. God is with 
me; he will not forsake me.” 

At another time he' said, ‘‘ Two portions of the word of 
God afford me much delight ; that in Isaiah, ‘‘ Thine eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty; they shall behold the 
land that is far off;” and the words of the apostle Paul, 
‘‘ Having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which 
is far better.” I have no dread of death. Christ is my 
refuge.” Then, in a little time he added, “ Salvation is 
all of grace, through the blood of Christ.” “In our Fa- 
ther’s house, we shall meet again,” said his teacher. “Yes, 
we shall meet in glory.” ‘No more topart.” ‘‘ No, to 
be forever with Christ; I long to be with him. I have 
done with the world; what remains is to set all in order, 
and think of the cause of Christ.” 

Again the missionary went tosee him. ‘ How is it with 
your soul?” ‘* All is well.” ‘‘ Do you find your Saviour 
your support in death?” ‘He is.” “Is the pathway 
clear?” ‘* No obstruction; the way is clear.” -‘ Have 
you any fear?” ‘None. Christ ismine. I desire to see 
him and be with him. I go; youremain. I am going to 
God. I have done with the world; we have long been 
companions, now we part. It is painful, but the Lord’s 
will be done.” Some water was given him to drink, when 
he said, ‘“‘I shall soon drink of the water of life.’ He 
said much more to encourage his teacher, and to instruct 
his family, and then he died. 

Had it not been for missions, Tupe would have lived 
without God, and died without hope. Let the account of 
his life and happy death lead us to love the gospel more, 
and increase our zeal in sending it to the heathen. 

[S. S. Messenger. 
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A RICH BOOK. 


A curious circumstance occurred at the sale of the 
books of the late Dean of Lincoln, at Sedgebrook Recto- 
ry, near Grantham. Amongst the persons attracted by 
the advertisement of the sale was Mr. John Deighton, the 
eminent bookseller of Cambridge. He was logking over 
the lots shortly before the auction commenced, when, on 
taking up a copy of Doane’s Death, Judgment, Heaven 
and Hell, he thought the volume felt very ponderous, and 
on examining it, he discovered that in the book-binder’s 
* fly-leaf,” at the beginning, several coins were sewed. 
He called the attention of the auctioneer (Mr. Wood) to 
the circumstance, and it was speedily ascertained that a 
manuscript letter was fastened to the leaf, and that seven 
guineas and two half guineas of the reign of Charles II. 
were sewed within it, like so many buttons. The coins 
were bright and fresh; and though many of the books in 
the library were sadly damaged by damp and neglect, this 
volume and its contents had escaped injury from the lapse 
of 160 years. The letter had no signature, but from its 
style seemed to be the writing of a father to his son at one 
of the universities. ‘The lot made interesting by this cir- 
cumstance was withdrawn from the auction. 


[Stamford (Eng.) Mercury. 
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THE DYING INDIAN BOY. 


The missionary on visiting him, says, “I found him dy- 
ing of consumption, and in a state of the most awful pov- 
erty and destitution, in a small birch rind covered hut, 
with nothing but a few fern leaves under him, and an old 
blanket over him, which was in a condition not to be des- 
cribed. After recovering from my surprise, I said, ‘‘ My 
poor boy, I am very sorry to see you in this state; had you 
let me known, you should not have been lying here.” He 
replied, “ it is very little I want now, and these poor peo- 
ple get it for me; but I should like something softer to lie 
upon, as my bones are very sore.” I then asked him con- 
cerning the state of his mind, when he replied that he was 
very happy; that Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, had died 
to save him, and that he had the most perfect confidence 
in him. Observing a small Bible under the corner of his 
blanket, I said, ‘‘ Jack, you have a friend there, I am glad 
to see that; I hope you find something good there.” 
Weak as he was, he raised himself on his elbow, held it in 
his attenuated hand, while a smile played on his counte- 
nance, and slowly spoke, in precisely the following words : 
“ This, Sir, is my dear friend. You gave it me. Fora 
long time I read it much, and often thought of what it 
told. Last year I went to see my sister at Lake Winni- 
peg, (about two hundred miles off,) where I remained 
about two months. When I was half way back through 
the lake, I remembered that I had left my Bible behind 
me. I directly turned round, and was nine days by my- 
self, tossing to and fro, before I could reach the house; 
but I found my friend, and determined that I would not 





part with it again, and ever since it has been near my 
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breast, and I thought I should have it buried with me; 
but I have thought since, I had better give it to you when 
1 am gone, and it may do some one else good.” He was 
often interrupted by a sepulchral cough, and sunk down 
exhausted. I read and prayed, the hut hardly affording 
me room to be upright even when kneeling.” —Bishop of 
Montreal’s Journal. 
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| HOW SHALL I PLEASE MY FATHER. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


As little Arthur’s father came home one evening from a visit 
to the city, he brought his son quite a little library. Arthur was 
fond of reading, and prized the books given him by his father 
very highly. He begged permission to sit up and read that eve- 
ning an hour later than he was accustomed to; and after he 
was in bed, it was a long time before he fell asleep. 

He awoke early in the morning, and thought about his books. 
He was very thankful for them, and very happy. 

“ What shall I do to please my father to-day ?” said he to 
himself. He thought of a habit which he had fallen into, and 
for which his father had often reproved him, It was the habit of 
placing both his elbows on the table, and leaning forwards. It 
made him look (as his sister used to say) like an old hen cover- 
ing her chickens. This habit he resolved to correct. He knew 
that he would please his father by so doing. He would begin 
without delay. He would begin at the breakfast table that very 
morning. When boys are sensible of their faults, and are ready 
to begin at once to amend them, there is good reason to hope 
that they will succeed. The great difficulty with most boys is, 
that they are never ready to begin the correction of their 
faults. 

When the bell rang for breakfast, Arthur took his seat and 
pressed his arms closely to his sides, as though he was some- 
what afraid that they would be taken away from him. During 
the whole meal, when his hands were not employed in the dis- 
position of his food, they were placed ’in his lap, and his arms 
pressed closely to his sides. It gave him rather a stiff appear- 
ance, to be sure, but then he looked a great deal better than 
when he was imitating the old hen. His father noticed his be- 
haviour, and was pleased. He knew that if correctness of man- 
ners were once attained, ease would soon follow. 

Arthur read his books till it was time for him to go to school. 
On his way, lie thought of another fault, the correction of which 
he knew would please his father. It was the habit of asking im- 
proper questions, and of asking proper questions at improper 
times. For instance, if he heard ais father and mother speaking 
of something that had occurred with respect to some person, he 
would say “ who?” “ where does he live,” &c. when the matter, 
perhaps, was one not at all interesting to him, and one, perhaps, 
that he could not understand. Sometimes he would interrupt 
his parents when they were conversing, with a question which it 
would be very proper to ask if they had not been engaged. 
Other boys besides Arthur often fall into this very unpleasant and 
disrespectful habit. 

Arthur thought he would please his father by correcting this 
habit. In this matter, too, he resolved to begin without delay. 

When he went home from school, he found the family already 

seated at the dinner table. His father and mother were engag- 
ed in earnest conversation, respecting some person whom he had 
seen in the city. Arthur listened to what they said, and resolv- 
ed to ask no questions. He placed his elbows on the table, and 
preserved silence, though he greatly desired to ask who they 
were talking about.. He was led to notice his position by over- 
hearing his sister whispering to his mother, “The old hen is on 
her nest again.” He then placed his arms by his side, and pur- 
sued the uprightness and gravity of a judge till dinner was over. 
His father then addressed his conversation to him, and gave him 
a very interesting account of what he had seen and heard during 
his visit to the city. So that he learned more which he really 
wished to know, than if he had asked scores of questions. He 
saw there was pleasure and profit in trying to please his father. 
He accordingly enlarged his plan. He did not confine his atten- 
tion to the correction of one or two unpleasant faults. He often 
asked himself the question, “ what can I do to please my father 
to-day?” He often asked himself if what he was doing would 
please his father? This was right. He received his reward 
for it. 

But Arthur forgot that he had a Father in heaven who had done 
far more for him than his earthly father had done. He did not 
ask “ what shall I de to please my Father who is in heaven?” 
He did not try to correct his sinful habits in order to please Him. 
He did not ask as he was doing things, whether he was pleasing 
God. This ought he to have done. 

Every morning as we awake, we ought to ask, what can we do 
to please our Father who is in heaven to-day.” 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


Judge Olin of Vermont, father of the president of the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, is the “Judge Olin” referred to 
in the following anecdote from the Knickerbocker: 

I remember an anecdote of Judge Olin, which is very charac- 
teristic of the man, and is, I have nodoubt, authentic. At ases- 


sion of the Court in Addison county, Judge O. was violently at- 
tacked by a young and very impertinent attorney. ‘T’o the man- 
ifest surprise of every body present, the Judge heard him quite 
through, as though unconscious of what was said, and made no 
reply. After the adjournment for the day, and when all had as- 
sembled at the inn where the judge and many of the court folks 
had their lodging, one of the company, referring to the scene at 
court, asked the Judge, “why he did not rebuke the impertinent 
fellow?” ‘Permit me,” said the judge, loud enough to cal] the 
attention of all the company, among which was “the fellow,” in 
question; “ permit me to tell you a story. My father, when we 
lived down country, had a dog—a mere puppy,I may say. Well, 
this puppy would go out every moonlight night, and bark at the 
moon for hours together.” 

Here the judge paused, as if he had done with the story. 

* Well, well, what of it?” exclaimed half a dozen of the au- 
dience at once. “QO! nothing—nothing whatever! the moon 
kept right on, just as though nothing had happened.” 


~ 





IMPORTANCE OF SABBATH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


There is no time in the history of man, that so deep an im- 
pression can be made upon his mind as in youth. The first im- 
pression will frequently follow us through life; for “just as the 
twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” Never was I more forcibly 
reminded of the importance of early religious instruction, than [ 
was in New York city, a few days since. While ona visit to 
that place, I chanced to step into the Court of Sessions for a few 
moments, and found them trying some criminals. Among other 
cases, was one of a little boy about seven years old, who was 
tried on two indictments for stealing and found guilty. I heard 
the judge pronounce his sentence, which was to go to the pris- 
on. On inquiry, I found that his mother was a wicked woman, 
and had learned him to be a thief. How different itis with many 
little readers who have pious mothers, and attend the Sabbath 
School, where they learn the command of God, “thou shalt not 
steal.” Unless some good man should take that boy and instruct 
him, or send him to the Sabbath School, he will probably spend 
the most of his days in prison, and perhaps die on the gallows, 
while you, who attend the Sabbath School, if you will give your 
little hearts to God, will be good men and women, and in after 
life, become teachers of little children.—Star in the East. 
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WOULDN'T MARRY A MECHANIC. 
A young man commenced visiting a young woman, and ap- 
peared to be well pleased. One evening he called when it was 
quite late, which led the girl to inquire where he had been. 
“T had to work to-night,” he replied. 
“ Do you work for a living ?” iuquired the astonished girl. 
“Certainly,” replied the young man: “I am a mechanic.” 
‘* My brother doesn’t work, and J dislike the name of a mechan- 
ic,” and she turned up her pretty nose. 
That was the last time the mechanic visited the young wo- 
man. He is now a wealthy man, and has one of the best of wo- 
men for his wife. The young lady, who disliked the name of a 
mechanic, is now the wife of a miserable fool—a regular vagrant 
about grog-shops—and she, poor and miserable girl, is obliged 
to take in washing, in order to support herself and children. 
Ye who dislike the name of a mechanic, whose brothers do 
nothing but loaf and dress—beware how you treat young men 
who work for a living. Far better discard the well-fed pauper, 
with all his rings, jewelry, brazenness, and pomposity, and take 
to your affections the callous-handed, intelligent and industrious 
mechanic. ‘Thousands have bitterly regretted the folly, who 
have turned their backs on honest industry. A few years of 
bitter experience, taught them a severe lesson. In this country, 
no man or womau should be respected, in our way of thinking, 
who will not work bodily or mentally, and who curl their lips 
with scorn, when introduced to a hard-working man. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 


A writer beautifully says, that Christianity enters the hut of 
the poor man and sits down with him and his children; it makes 
him contented in the midst of privations, and leaves behind an 
everlasting blessing. It walks through cities amid all their 
pomp and splendor, their imaginable pride, and their unuttera- 
ble misery, a purifying, ennobling, redeeming angel. It is alike 
the beautiful champion of childhood, and the comforting asso- 
ciate of age. It ennobles the noble, gives wisdum to the wise, 
and new grace to the lovely. The patriot, minister, poet, and 
eloquent man, derive sublime power from its influence. 





AN INCIDENT. 


The following incident will show the importance of strict ve- 
racity in teachers, if they would exert a good influence over 
their pupils. 

A little boy was sent to school regularly by his parents ; but 
would frequently Jeave at the intermission and go home. His 
parents as often rebuked him for disobeying their orders. 

One day, when he came home, his mother asked him why he 
had been so naughty. He replied, “I do not want to go to her 
school. She telis lies. She tells the boys she will whip them, 
and she doesn’t. She tells lies.” 

This child, like most children, was capable of detecting in- 
consistency in adults. The course of this teacher made a deep 
impression on the mind of this little boy; but it destroyed his 
confidence in her, and respect for her. Therefore, he did not 
wish to go to her school. She was inconsistent with herself. 
Her instructions to her pupils, and her examples disagreed. 
Teachers should be careful that their precepts are sustained by 
example, as they walk before their pupils. Remember this teach- 
er, and the little boy. He was sent to another school, and was 
faithful. J. M. U. 
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HOPE THOU IN GOD. 


When the traveller Park, sinking in despondency in the des- 
erts of Africa, cast his eye on a little plant by his side, he gath- 
ered courage: “I cannot look around,” said he, “ without seeing 
the works and the providence of God.” And thus asks every 
Christian: “ Will God feed the young ravens? Does he num- 
ber the hairs of the head? Does he suffer the sparrow to fall to 
the ground without his notice, though two are sold at a farthing?” 
Should not I then hope in God? God has but to speak, and it 
shall be done; to command only, and it shall stand fast; but to 
speak again when it stands fast, and it shall be broken in 
pieces. With him are power and might: “None can stay his 
hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” Hope, therefore, in 























Mrs. Comstock, of the Burmah mission, was called upon to 
part with her two children, Duty obviously demanded, that they 
should be brought home to America, to be educated. The day 
came for their separation. She took one in each hand, and led 
them down tothe ship which was to bear them away. She 
paused on the shore; her face grew pale; her lips quivered; 
she raised her hands and said, “O, Jesus, I do this for thee!” 
and then quietly returned to her missionary work. 
I’ve seen the rich bring their glittering oblations, 

The silver, the gold, and the diamonds too ; 
But an offering richer than the treasures of nations, 

Is the heart which cries, “ Jesus, I do this for thee.” 
Pve seen too, in prospect, the judgment approaching, 

The millions assembled to receive their reward ; 
Such as have denied themselves to obey him, 

I’ve heard him bid, Enter the joy of your Lord. 


And among them I’ve seen the mother and children, 
Between whom has rolled the great and wide sea, 

Met to shine and to sing through the ages of heaven, 
*“O Jesus ! O Jesus, I do this for thee!” J. 8. 
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THE WOOD-MOUSE. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Do ye know the little wood-mouse ? 
That pretty little thing 

That sits among the forest leaves, 
Or by the forest spring ? 


Its fur is red, like the red chestnut, 
And it is small and slim; 

It leads a life most innocent 
Within the forest dim. 


*Tis a timid, gentle creature, 
And seldom comes in sight ; 
It has a Jong and wiry tail, 
And eyes both black and bright. 


It makes its bed of soft, dry moss, 
In a hole that’s deep and strong ; 
And there it sleeps, secure and warm, 
The dreary winter long. 


And though it keeps no calendar, 
It knows when flowers are springing; 
And it waketh to its summer life, 
When the nightingale is singing. 


Upon the bows the squirrel plays, 
The wood-mouse plays below ; 

And plenty of food he finds for himself, 
Where the beech and chestnut grow. 


He sits in the hedge sparrow’s nest, 
When its summer brood is fled; 
And picks the berries from the bough 

Of the hawthorn oVer head. 


And I saw a little wood-mouse once, 
Like Oberon in his hall ; 

With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 


I saw him sit, and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree,— 

His dinner of chestnut, ripe and red; 
And he ate it heartily. 


1 wish you could have seen him there ; 
It did my spirit good, 

Te see the small thing God had made, 
Thus eating in the wood. 


I saw that God regardeth them, 
Those creatures weak and small: 

Their table in the wild is spread, 
By Him who cares for all. 
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WHAT SHALL I BRING THEE, MOTHER. 


“]T require nothing of thee,” said a mother to her innocent son, 
when bidding him farewell, “but that you bring me back your 
present countenance.”— Lavater. 


“ What shall I bring thee, mother mine ? 
What shall I bring to thee? 

Shall I bring thee jewels that burn and shine, 
In the depths of the shadowy sea. 


Shall I bring thee a garland a hero wears, 
By the wondering world entwined, 

Whose leaves can cover a thousand cares, 
And smile o’er a clouded mind ? 


Shall I bring thee deep and sacred stores 
Of knowledge, the high and free, 

That thrills the heart on the hallowed shores 
Of classic Italy ?” 


“ What are jewels, my boy, to me? 
Thou art the gem I prize, 

And the richest gem in that fearful sea 
Will be where the vessel flies. 


The wreath the hero loves is won, 
By the life-blood of the brave ; 
’ And its brow must lose, ere it wears the crown, 
The smile that mercy gave. 


Dearly earned is the volume’s wealth 
That opes to the lamp at night, 

While the fairer ray of hope and health, 
Goes out by the sickly light. 


Bring me that innocent brow, my boy; 
Bring me that shadowless eye ; 

Bring me the tone of tender joy 
That breathes in thy last “ good bye.” 








God, because he is Almighty, and he will supply all a 
Cecil. 
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